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From Marshal’s Life of Washington. 
BATTLE OF TRENTON. , 


The aspect of American affairs was gloomy inthe ex- 
treme. The existing army, except a few regiments, 
affording an effective force of about fifteen hundred 
men, would dissolve ina few days; New Jersey had, in 
a great measure submitted; and the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania, had not displayed the alacrity expected from 
them. General Howe would most probably, avail him- 
self of the ice which would soon form, and of the disso- 
lution of the American army, to pass the Delaware, and 
seize Philadelphia. This event was dreaded, not only 
on account of its intrinsic importance, but of its peculiar 
effect at this time, when an army was to be recruited, on 
which the future hopesof America were torest. It was 
feared, and with reason, that it would make such an 
impression on the public mind, as to deter the American 
youth from engaging in a contest becoming desperate. 


Impelled by these considerations, General Washing- 
ton meditated a blow on the British army, while dispers- 
ed in its cantonments, which might relieve the affairs 
of America in the opinion of the public, and recover the 
ground that had been lost. 

He formed the daring plan of attacking all the Bri- 
tish posts on the Delaware, atthe instant. Ifsuccessful 
in all, or any of these attacks, he hoped not only to wipe 
off the impression made by his losses, and by his retreat, 
but also to relieve Philadelphia from immediate dan- 
ger, and to compel his adversary to compress himself 
in such a manner, as no longer to cover the Jerseys. 


The positions taken to guard the river, were equally 
well adapted to offensive operations. 

The regulars were posted above Trenton, from Yard- 
ley’s up to Coryell’s ferry. ‘The Pennsylvania flying 
camp, and Jersey militia, under the command of Gen- 
eral Irvine, extended from Yardley’s to the ferry oppo- 
site Bordentown; and General Cadwallader, with the 
Pennsylvania militia, lay still lower down the river. 


In the plan of attack which had been digested, it 
was proposed tocross in the night at M’Konkey’s ferry, 
about nine miles above Trenton; to march down in two 
divisions, the one taking the river road, both which led 
into the town,the first, towards that part of the western 
side which approaches the river, and the last, towards 
the north. This part of the plan was to be executed 
by the general in person, at the head of about twothou- 
sand four hundred continental troops. It was thought 
practicable to pass them over the river by twelve, and 
to reach the point of destination by five in the morning 
of the next day, when the attack was to be made. 
General Irvine was directed to cross at the Trenton fer- 
ry, and to secure the bridge below the town, in order 
to prevent the escape of the enemy by that road. Gen- 
eral Cadwallader was to pass over at Dunk’s ferry, and 
carry the post at Mount Holly. It had been in contem- 
plation, to unite the troops employedin fortifying Phila- 
delphia, to those at Bristol, and to place the whole un- 
der Gen. Putnam; but such indications were given in 
that city, of an insurrection of the royal cause, that this 
part of the plan was abandoned. The cold on the night 
of the 25th, was very severe. Snow, minglea with hail 
and rain fell in great quantities, and so much ice was 
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made in the river, that, with every possible exertion, 
the division conducted by the general in person, could 
not effect its passage, until three, nor commence its 
march down the river till near four. As the distance to 
Trenton by either road is nearly the same, orders were 
given to attack at the instant of arrival, and after driv- 
ing in the out-guards, to press rapidly after them into 
the town, and prevent the main body from forming. 

General Washington accompanied the upper column, 
and arriving at the out-post on that road precisely at 
eight, drove it in, and, in three minutes, heard the fire 
from the column which had taken the riverroad. The 
picket guard attempted to keep up a fire while retreat- 
ing, but was pursued with such ardour as to be unable 
to make a stand. Colonel Rawle, who commanded in 
the town, paraded his men, and met the assailants. In 
the commencement of the action, he was mortally 
wounded, upon which the troops, in apparent confusion, 
attempted to gain the road to Princeton. Gen. Washing- 
ton threw a detachment into their front, while he ad- 
vanced rapidily on them in person. Finding themselves 
surrounded, and their artillery already seized, they 
laid down their arms, and surrendered themselves priso- 
ners of war. About twenty of the enemy were killed, 
and about one thousand made prisoners. Six field 
pieces and a thousand stand of small arms were also ta- 
ken. On the part of the Americans, two privates were 
killed; two frozen to death; and one officer, Lieutenant 
Monroe, * of the third Virginia regiment, and three or 
four privates wounded. 

Unfortunately, the ice rendered it impracticable for 
General Irvine to execute the part of the plan which 
wasallotted to him. With his utmost efforts he was un- 
able to cross the river, and the road toward Borden- 
town remained open. About five hundred men, among 
whom was a troop of cavalry, stationed in the lower end 
of Trenton, availed themselves of this circumstance, and 
| crossing the bridge in the commencement of the action, 
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escaped down the river. The same cause prevented 
General Cadwallader from attacking the post at Mount 
| Holly. With great difficulty, a part of his infantry pass- 
ed the river, but returned on its being found absolutely 
impracticable to cross with the artillery. _ 
| Although this plan failed in so many of its parts, the 
| success attending that which was conducted by General 
| Washington in person, was followed by the happiest ef- 
| fects. 
| Had it been practicable for the divisions under Gen- 
| erals Irvin and Cadwallader, to cross the river, it was 
| intended to proceed from Trenton, to the posts at and 
about Bordentown, to sweep the British from the banks 
of the Delaware, t+ and to maintain a position in the Jer- 





* Since President of the United States. 

+ A fact has been stated to the author, which shows 

to what an extent, the plan might have been executed, 

had it been possible to cross the river. Colonel Reed 

| who was with the division of Cadwallader, passed the 
| ferry with the van of the infantry, and immediately de- 
spatched some trusty persons to examine the situation 

of the troops at Mount Holly. The report made by his 

| messengers was, that they had looked into several houses 
in which the soldiers were quartered, and had found 

‘them generally fast asleep, under the influence as was 
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seys. But finding that these parts of the plan had fail- | tinental troops, led by 


ed, and supposing the British to remain in force below, | 
while a strong corps was postedat Princeton, General | 
Washington thought it unadvisable to hazard the loss of | 
the very important advantages already gained, by at- 
tempting to increase it, and re-crossed the river with | 
his prisoners and military stores. Lieutenant Colonel 
Baylor, his aid-de-camp, who carried the intelligence of 
his success to Congress, was presented with a horse 
completely caparisoned for service, and recommended | 
to the command of a regiment of cavalry. 

Nothing could surpass the astonishment of the British 
commander, at this unexpected display of vigour on the 
ne of the American general. His condition, and that of 

is country, had been thought desperate. He had been 
deserted by all the troops, having a legal right to leave 
him,and to render his situation completely ruinous. nearly 
two-thirds of the continental soldiers still remaining with 
him, would be entitled to their discharge on the first day 
of January. ‘There appeared to be no probability of 
prevailing on them to continue longer in the service, 
and the recruiting business was absolutely at an end. 
The spirits of a large proportion of the people, were 
sunk to the lowest point of depression; New Jersey ap- 
peared to be completely subdued; and some of the best 
judges of public sentiment, were of opinion, that im- 
mense numbers in Pennsylvania, also, were deterinined 
not to permit the sixty daysallowed in the proclamation of 
Lord and Sir William Howe, to elapse, without availing 
themselves of the pardon it proffered. Instead of offensive 
operations,the total dispersion of the small remnant of the 
American army was to be expected, since it would be ren- 
dered too feeble by the discharge of those engaged only 
until the last of Dec. to attempt any longer, the defence 
of the Delaware, which would by thattime, in all proba- 
bility, be passable on the ice. While every appearance 
supported these opinions, and the British general, with- 
out being sanguine, might well consider the war as ap- 
proaching its termination, this bold and fortunate en- 
terprise, announced to him that he was contending with 
an adversary, who could never cease to be formidable 
while the possibility of resistance remained. Finding 
the conquest of America more distant than had been 
supposed, he determined, in the depth of winter, to 
re-commence active operations; and Lord Cornwallis,who 
had retired to New York, with the intention of embark- 
ing for Europe, suspended his departure, and returned 
to the Jerseys in great force, for the purpose of regain- 
ing the ground which had been lost. 

Meanwhile, Count Donop, who commanded the 
troops below Trenton, on hearing the disaster which 
had befullen Colonel Rawle, retreated by the road lead- 
ing for Amboy, and joined General Leslie“at Princeton. 
The next day, General Cadwallader crossed the Dela- 
ware, with orders to harass the enemy, but to put no- 
thing to hazard until he should be joined by the con- 
tinental battalions, who were allowed a day or two of 
repose, after the fatigues of the enterprise against 
Trenton. General Mifflin joined General Irvine with 
about fifteen hundred Pennsylvania militia, and those 
troops also crossed the river. 

Finding himself once more at the head of a force with 
which it seemed practicable to act offensively, the 
General determined to employ the winter in endeayor- 
ing to recover Jersey. 

With this view he ordered General Heath to leave a 
small detachment at Peekskill, and with the main body 
of the New England militia to enter Jersey, and ap- 
proach the British cantonments on that side. General | 
Maxwell was ordered, with all the militia he could col- 
lect, to harass their flank and rear, and to attack their 
outposts on every favorable occasion, while the con- 














supposed, of the spiritous liquors they had drunk the 
preceding day, which was Christmas day. That there 


appeared to be no apprehension of danger, nor pre- 
caution against it, 
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himself, recrossed the Delaware, 
and took post at Trenton. On the last day of Decem- 
ber, the regulars of New England were entitled to a 
discharge. With great difficulty, and a bounty of ten 
dollars, many of them were induced to renew their en- 
gagements. 

The British were now collected in force at Prince- 
ton under L.ord Cornwallis; and appearances confirm- 
ed the intelligence, secretly* obtained, that he intend- 
ed to attack the American army. 

Generals Mifflin and Cadwallader, who lay at Bor- 
dentown and Crosswix, with three thousand six hun- 
dred militia, were therefore ordered to join the com- 
mander-in-chief, whose whole effective force, with this 
addition; did not exceed five thousand men. 

Lord C®@rnwallis advanced upon him the next morn- 
ing; and about four in the afternoon, the van of the 
British army reached Trenton. On its approach, Gen- 
eral Washington retired across the Assumpinck, a creek 
which runs through the town. The British attempted 
to cross the creek at several places, but finding all the 
fords guarded, they desisted from the attempt and kin- 
dled their fires. ‘The Americans kindled their fires like- 
wise; and a cannonade was kept up on both sides till 
dark. 

The situation of General Washington was again ex- 
tremely critical. Should he maintain his position, he 
would certainly be attacked next morning by a force 
so very superior, as to render the destruction of his lit- 
tle army inevitable. Should he attempt to retreat over 
the Delaware, the passage of that river had been ren- 
dered so difficult by a few mild and foggy days which 
had softened the ice, that a total defeat would be ha- 
zarded. In any event, the Jerseys would, once more, 


| be entirely in the possession of the enemy; the public 
mind again be depressed; recruiting discouraged, and 


Philadelphia, a second time, in the grasp of General 
Howe. 

In this embarrassing state of things, he formed the 
bold design of abandoning the Delaware, and marching, 
by acircuitous route, along the left flank of the British 
army, into its rear, at Princeton, where its strength 
could not be great; and, after beating the troops at 
that place, to move rapidly to Brunswick, where the 
baggage and principal magazines of the army lay under 
a weak guard. He indulged the hope that his ma- 
necuvre would call the attention of the British general 

| to his own defence. Should Lord Cornwallis, contrary 
to every reasonable calculation, proceed to Philadel- 
phia, nothing worse could happen in that quarter, than 
must, should the American army be driven before him; 
and some compensation for that calamity would be ob- 
tained by expelling the enemy completely from Jersey, 
and cutting up, in detail, all his parties in that state. 

This plan being approved by a council of war, pre- 
parations were made for its immediate execution. As 
soon asit was dark, the baggage was removed silently to 
Burlington; and, about one in the morning, (Jan. 3,) 
after renewing their fires, and leaving their guards to go 
the rounds as usual, the army decamped with perfect 
silence and took a circuitous route along the Quaker 
road to Princeton, where three British regiments had 
encamped the preceding night, two of which com- 
menced their march early in the morning to join the 
rear of their army at Maidenhead. At sunrise, when 
they had proceeded about two miles, they saw the 
Americans on their left, advancing in a direction which 
would enter the road in their rear. “They immediately 
faced about, and, repassing Stony Brook, moved under 
cover of a copse of wood towards the American van, 








*In this critical moment, when correct intelligence 
was so important, Mr. Robert Morris raised on his pri- 
vate credit in Philadelphia, five hundred pounds in spe- 
cie, which he transmitted to the commander-in-chief, 


who employed it in procuring information not other- 
wise to have been obtained. 
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which was conducted by General Mercer. A sharp ac- 
tion ensued, which however was not of long duration. 
The militia, of which the advanced party was compos- 
ed, soon gave way, and the few regulars not attached 
to them were not strong enough to maintain their 
eo. While exerting himself gallantly to rally his 











roken troops, General Mercer was mortally wounded, | 


and the van was entirely routed. But the fortune of 
the day was soon changed. ‘The main body, led by 
General Washington in person, followed close in the 
rear, and attacked tlie British with great spirit. Per- 
suaded that defeat would irretrievably ruin the affairs 
of America, he advanced in the very front of danger, 
and exposed himself to the hottest fire of the enemy. 
He was so well supported by the same troops who, a 
few days before, had saved their country at Trenton, 
that the British, in turn, were compelled to give way. 
Their line was broken, and the two regiments separat- 
ed from each other. Colonel Mawhood, who command. 
ed that in front, and was consequently nearest the rear 
division of the army under Lord Cornwallis, retired to 
the main road, and continued his march to Maidenhead. 
The fifty-fifth regiment, which was on the left, being 
hard pressed, fled in confusion across the fields into a 
back road leading between Hillsborough and Kingston 
towards Brunswick. The vicinity of the British force at 
Maidenhead secured Colonel Mawhood, and General 
Washington pressed forward to Princeton. The regi- 
ment remaining in that place took post in the college, 
and made a show of resistance; but some pieces of artil- 
lery being brought up to play upon that building, it 
was abandoned, and the greater part of them became 
prisoners A few saved themselves by a precipitate 
flight to Brunswick. 

In this engagement, rather more than one hundred 
British were killed in the field, and near three hun- 
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| fluence than would be supposed from a mere estimate 
, of the killed and taken. They saved Philadelphia for 
the winter; recovered the state of Jersey; and, which 
'was of still more importance, revived the drooping 
| spirits of the people, and gave a perceptible impulse to 
) the recruiting service throughout the United States. 
The problem, that a nation can be defended against 
|a permanent force by temporary armies, by occasional 
'calls of the husbandman from his plough to the field, 
| was completely disproved; and, in demonstrating its 
| fallacy, the independence of America had nearly perish- 

ed in its cradle. The utmost efforts were now directed 

to the creation of an army for the ensuing campaign, as 
i the only solid basis on which the hopes of the patriot 

could rest. During the retreat through the Jerseys, 
}and while the expectation prevailed that no effectual 
resistance could be made to the British armies, some 
spirited men indeed were animated to greater and more 
determined exertions; but this state of things produced 
a very different effect on the great mass, which can 
alone furnish the solid force of armies, In the middle 
states especially, the panic of distrust was perceived. 
Doubts concerning the issue of the contest became ex- 
tensive, and the recruiting service proceeded so heavily 
and slowly, as to excite the most anxious solicitude for 
the future. 

The affairs of Trenton and Princeton were magnified 
into great victories, and were believed by the body of 
the people to evidence the superiority of their army and 
of their General. The opinion that they were engaged 
in a hopeless contest, yielded to a confidence that pro- 
per exertions would ensure ultimate success. 

This change of opinior. was accompanied with an es- 
sential change of conduct; and, although the regiments 


ae by congress were not completed, they were 


made much stronger than was believed to be possible 


dred were taken prisoners. The loss of the Americans, | before this happy revolution in the aspect of public af- 


in killed, was somewhat less; but in their number was 
included General Mercer, a valuable officer, who had 
served with the commander-in-chief during his early 
campaigns iu Virginia, and was greatly esteemed by 
him. Colonels Haslet and Potter, Captain Neal of the 
artillery, Captain Fleming, and five oiher valuable offi- 
cers were among the slain. 

On the return of daylight, Lord Cornwallis disco- 
vored that the American army had decamped in the 
night; and immediately conceived the whole plan. 
Alarmed at the danger which threatened Brunswick, 
he marched with the utmost expedition for that place, 
and was close in the rear of the American army before 
it could leave Princeton, 


| fairs. 
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From the Philadelphia Gazette. 2 
PROCEEDINCS OF COUNCILS. 


Friday, August 10th, 1832. 
SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Horn was called to the 
| chair in absence of the president. 
| Mr. Jounson presented a petition praying that Paper 
‘alley may be paved, which was referred to the paving 
| committee. 
| Mr. Liprrncort, as chairman of the committee of 
Ways and Means, reported an ordinance in aid of the 


The situation of General Washington was again pe- | @X¢s, Which was passed. 


rilous in the extreme. His small army was exhausted 
with fatigue. His troops had been without sleep, all 
of them one night, and some of themtwo. They were 
without blankets; many of them were barefooted and 
otherwise thinly clad, and were eighteen miles from 
their place of destination. He was closely pursued by 
a superior enemy, who must necessarily come up with 
him before he could accomplish his designs on Bruns- 


wick. Under these circumstances, he abandoned the | 


remaining part of his or‘ginal plan, and took the road 
leading up the country to Pluckemin, where his troops 
were permitted to refresh themselves. Lord Cornwal- 
lis continued his march to Brunswick, which he reach- 
ed in the course of that night. 

The sufferings of the American soldiers had been so 
great from the severity of the season, and the very ac- 
tive service in which they had been engaged; their com- 
plaints, especially on the part of the militia, were so 
loud; their numbers were reducing so fast, by return- 
ing home and by sickness; that General Washington 
found it impracticable to continue offensive operations. 
He retired to Morristown, in order to put his men under 
cover, and to give them some repose. 

The bold, judicious, and unexpected attacks made at 
Trenton and Princeton, had a much more extensive in- 


| The following communication from the Block com- 
| mittee of Walnut Ward, was received and laid on the 
' table. 

| Ata meeting of the chairmen of the Block commit- 
\ tees of Walnut Ward, held 2d August, 1832, 

| _ It was resolved to apply to the Board of Health for 
the name of the physician or physicians acting under 
| their appointment, to whom the inhabitants of this ward 
may apply in case of attack of cholera. 

Resolved, That it be represented to the Board of 
| Health, to the Sanitary committee, and to the Councils, 
| that we find tobe a great and growing evil the practice 
| of building over the whole of the ground, and of having 
| privies within the building, sometimes in every story, 
| even to the fifth story. . If no adequate provision exists 
| for remedying such evils, they strongly recommend that 
a law be obtained from the Legislature to provide 
| against their existence and recurrence. 

JOHN VAUGHAN, Chairman. 
| Cxanctes Wueeter, Sec’ry. 
| Philada. 3d Aug. 1832. 

Mr. Dvane offered the annexed resolution, which 
was agreed to. 

Whereas Councils have authorized the Watering 
| committee to draw eighteen hundred dollars from the 
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city treasury, in anticipation of the water rents of 1832, will take pleasure, in carrying into effect, the wishes of 
for the purpose of laying iron pipes in Sassafras street, Col. Wayne, in that respect. 


between Schuylkill Fourth and Fifth streets, Very respectfully yours, &c. 
Resolve’, &c. That the city treasurer be, and he is JOSEPH J. LEWIS. 
hereby authorized to place the said sum of eighteen| Wm. Dantineton, M. D. 


hundred dollars to the credit of the Fair Mount Water | W. Chester, June 9, 1832. 
Works for 1832. Ome 

Mr. Pettit offered the following resolution, which . Warnesporo’ Fan, April, 1852. 
wenteid on tie table. Dear sir:—Accept my thanks for the faithfulness 

Resolved, That the city treasurer be instructed to _ which , ed sm 8 te ee aes ” 
take the necessary measures to collect by suit or other- | the autograp a Pan <n SOTO DOGR Tao Menzert OF Cur re- 
wise, the moneys due to the corporation, on account of | ©¢nt es Cee ~~ ¢ 
loans made out of the funds of the Franklin and Scott’s|._ ! a P < gn teed aoe ee . Seen 
legacies, and that he be authorized to procure the aid | "8 ‘?e™ me . Poe oy ; aah he auto- 
of the city solicitor. graphic signatures of several distinguished major gen- 

The petition of Michael A. Cline was referred to | ©” als, ree — a oe 
special committee, and Messrs. Johnson, Lippincott, ye — a ‘ae — ad oe a ve as ws oils 
Hood, and Fearon were appointed the committee. major general, whose signature it bears, and a similar 

, letter of each brevet major general of the Pennsylva- 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Fritz, as chairman of | nia line; to which ,are added autographical letters of 
the committee on fire companies, made the following | aids-de-camp, to his excellency, the commander-in- 
report, with an ordinance which was passed: chief. 

The committee on fire companies, to whom was re-} Ihave taken the liberty to transmit one of the nu- 
ferred the memorial of fire companies, requesting an in- | merous opinions presented by Gen. Wayne, to the 
crease of appropriation in aid of their several institu- | commander-in-chief, during the revolutionary war, to- 
tions, Report, That from the several statements re-| gether with two autographic drafts of Gen. Wayne’s 
ceived from separate companies, they are of the opi-| surveys, previous to the aforesaid war. 
nion an additional appropriation is necessary to aid those As the sole value of the writings transmitted, con- 
companies in their laudable endeavours, they therefore | sists in their being autographical, I can assure the mem- 
recommend the passage of an ordinance to such effect. | bers of the Athenzum that they have been select- 

M. Suttivan offered the annexed resolution, which | ed by me, and that each writing has been carefully col- 
was laid on the table: lated with others which, from their subject matter, left 

Whereas the distressing malady which has for some | not the shadow of a doubt of their being in the hand 
time unhappily raged among us, has caused many of | writing of the person whose signature they bear. 
our citizens to suspend some of their contemplated im-}| As the preservation of these autographs, as well as 
provements, wliile others have been induced from mo- | their exhibition, are very important subjects for con- 
tives of prudent caution to abridge their customary | sideration, I take the liberty of recommending that, a 
business, whereby many of the industrious poor have } neat case be procured, that it be furnished with glass cov- 
been thrown out of employment and deprived of their ) ers, under which each signature, with the specimen of the 
usual means of supporting their families; individual’s hand writing, should be so placed, as not to 

Therefore resolved, That the paving committee be | interfere with another, that the autographs should not 
requested to extend the improvements of the city, by | be united by a cement with any other body, and that 
grading and levelling streets, building culverts, paving | the glass should be provided with a suitable covering. 


such streets and alleys as the public interest and the} I recommend that the letters of the major generals, 
health of the city may require, &c. remain under lock, and in the box which now con- 
—— tains them, or that they should not be exhibited, except 

CHESTER COUNTY ATHENEUM. penne renee. 


I flatter myself, that no arrogance will be attributed 
Colonel Wayryz has recently presented to the Ches- | to me on account of the above recommendations, and I 
ter county Atheneum, through Joseph J. Lewis, Esq. beg you to assure the members of the Athenzum, that 
several interesting relics from among the papers of his | any arrangement which they make respecting the pre- 
father, the late distinguished Gex. AnTHony Wayne, | Servation and exhibition of the autographs, over which 
The correspondence on this subject is subjoined. The | they haveso patriotically and politely agreed to assume 
directors have requested their president to have a cabi- | the charge, will be perfectly satisfactory to me, 
net provided for the preservation of these highly inter- Believe me to be, dear sir, : 
esting papers. It is not easy at this day, to realise the Very respectfully, your friend, 
impression produced by the affair of Stony Point, Joseru J. Lewis, Esq. I. WAYNE. 
without perusing the letters of congratulation which — 
poured in from all quarters, upon the author. I. Wayrne’s respects to the members ofthe ‘‘Chester 
One or two of them are among the documents pre- | County Atheneum,” with the accompanying autograph- 
sented. They will be open to the inspection of all who | ic signatures of several distinguished major generals, 
take an interest in the history of the revolution, or feel | brigadier generals, and colonels, of the revolutionary 
a pride in the reputation of one of our native sons. war. Above each signature, is a specimen of the offi- 
To Dr. Wm. Dantineron, on geen’ rey: cs . i ita ae 
; . Warne also tenders an auto i r of eac 
President of the Chester Co. Athenzum. major general, whose Sous i Saves to which he 
Dear sir:—I have the honor of placing in your hands, | has added one of each brevet major general, in the 
a number of interesting relics of the revolutionary times, Pennsylvania line. 
transmitted to me by Col. Isaac Warne; also the card I. Warne has taken the liberty to transmit an auto- 
of that gentleman, addressed to the members of the graphic letter of Gen. Wayne, to the commander-in- 
Athenzum, and a letter to myself. Those relics, to-| chief, accompanying which, are two autographical 
gether with the trunk in which they are deposited, are | drafts of Gen. Wayne’s surveys, previously to the revo- 
intended by the distinguished donor, asa present to the | lutionary war. I Wayne entertains do doubt but those 
institution. last named relics will be acceptable, and they will, as 
The mode by which the autographs shall be display. | the others, experience all due attention from the mem- 
ed and preserved, is altogether for the determination | bers of the Athenzum. 
of the directors; though I doubt not that the board| Waynesborough Farm—1832. 
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West Cuester, June 25th, 1832, and supported the Indians in the most destructive wars, 
and cruel depredations on our frontier settlements, at 
last compelled to cede all Canada, and restricted to the 
western side of the Mississippi, was what we had long 
wished, but scarcely hoped an accomplishment of it in 
our own days. ‘The precision with which our bounda- 
ries were expressed, admitted of no ground for future 


= 1 W to G disputes, and was matter of exultation to every one 
opinion from the late General Anthony d ayne to lene- | who understood and regarded the interest of these colo- 
ral Washington, and other interesting Sens nies. We had now the pleasing prospect of ‘entire* 

To say that the Board are grateful for this evidence security from all molestation of the Indians, since French 
of your regard for the Institution, is feebly to express| i rtrigues could no longer be employed to seduce, or 
their sentiments on the occasion. We are profoundly Fre e hinge taee an them.’ Pley ' 
sensible of the honor done us in making us the deposi- = : PP 2 . ; s ‘ 
taries of those precious memorials of the founders of Unhappily, however, we were disappointed in this 
our republic, and we have the most entire confidence | expectation. Our danger arose from that very quarter, 
that our successors will continue to guard and preserve | in which we imagined ourselves in the most perfect se- 
them with a pious care, which will be enhanced as| curity: and just at the time when we concluded the In- 
time recedes the glorious epoch in which those | dians to Fegan al ty alin yA eee tar 

atriots lived. ar ; . 
P Very respectfully and truly, 1 am, dear sir, your valuable settlements, and upon all our out-lying forts, 
friend and obedient servant, with such unanimity in the design, and with such savage 
WM. DARLINGTON, fury in the attack, as we had not experienced, even in 

Pres. Ches. Co. Athen. | the hottest times ofany former war.” 

Hon. Isaac WaxneE, Chester Co. Penn, Several reasons have been assigned for this perfidious 
‘iatniatinaipasinnemiiectss conduct on their part; such as_ an omission of the usual 
Sea ee ere ae: d some settlements made on lands not yet 
COLONEL BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION. eaten them. Butthese causes, if true omit 

Tue Otpen True -—The very full and interesting ac- cals affect a few tribes, and never could have formed so 
count of Colonel Bouquet’s expedition for the relief of | general a — —e > The true reason 
Fort Pitt, which was then beleaguered by the Indians, | seems to have been a jealousy of our growing power, 
and of his battles on the 5th 9 6th of August, 1763, | heightened by their seeing the French alntost whoily 
is taken from a book, published in Philadelphia, in| driven out of America, and a number of forts now pos- 
1766. Our townsman, Richard Biddle, Esq. during { sessed by us, which commanded the great lakes and 
his recent sojourn in London, picked it up in one of| rivers communicating with them, and awed the whole 
the book stores, in that city, and very kindly favored | Indian country. They probably imagined that they 
us with the loan of it. This book, in addition to this ac-} beheld ‘in every garrison the germ of a future colony,’ 
count, contains also a journal of the march of Colonel | and thought it incumbent on them to make one general 
Bouquet, from Fort Pitt to the Forks of the Musking- | and timely effort to crush our power in the birth. 
um, in 1764, with a narrative of the treaty there held By the paper in the appendix, a general idea ma 
with the Indians. 1t also contains a plan of the field of | be deemed te strength of the different Indian sade 
battle at Bushy Run,a map of the country through | surrounding our settlements, and their situation, with 
which Colonel Bouquet marched to the Muskingum, respect to each other. 
and two remarkably well executed plates. The first is The Shawanese, Delawares, and other Ohio tribes, 
a representation of the Indians giving a ‘alk to Colonel | took the lead in this war, and seem to have begun it ra- 
Bouquet, at the conference house, near the forks of the | ther too precipitately, before the other tribes in confede- 
Muskingum, in October, ’64. The other is the surren- racy with them, were ready for action. 
der of the white prisoners, women and children, by the! Their schemes appear to have been projected with 
Indians, in November, 1764, in pursuance of the pro-! much deliberate mischief in the intention, and more 
visions of the previous treaty. They were both design- | than usual skill in the system of execution. They were 
ed oy agin aoe em Benjamin West, who | to make one general and sudden attack upon our fron- 
was then about years of age. — _ | tier settlements, in the time of harvest, to destroy our 

The only monument of British industry, and expendi- men, corn, cattle, &c. as far as they could oeanilenne, 
ture now standing, is the Redoubt, near the point, | and to starve our out-posts, by cutting off their supplies, 
which, by an inscription in its walls, is proved to have | and all communication with the inhabitants of the pro- 
been erected by Col. Bouquet, in 1764. vinces. 

By a note made by Mr, Biddle, on the marginofthe| In pursuance of this bold and bloody project, they 
book, it appears that this gallant and truly promising of-| fell suddenly upon our traders whom they had invited 
ficer, died at Pensacola, in 1766, having previously been | into their country, murdered many of them, and made 
made a brigadier general. This information was ob-| one general plunder of their effects, to an immense va- 
tained by Mr. Biddle, from the Annual Register of that | Jue. 


year.— Pittsburg Gazette. The frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virgi- 

~~ nia,were immediately overrun by scalping parties, mark- 
ing their way with blood and devastation wherever they 
came, and all those examples of savage cruelty, which 
never fail to accompany an Indian war. 

All our out-posts, even at the remotest distances, 
were attacked about the same time; and the following 
ones soon fell into the enemy’s hands, viz. Le Beuf, 
Venango, Presqu’ Isle, on and near Lake Erie; La Bay, 
upon Lake Michigan; St. Joseph’s upon the river of that 
name; Miamis, upon the Miami river; Ouachtanon, up. 


Dear Sir,—In obedience to the instructions of the 
directors of the Chester county Athenzum, ! have the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of your highly valued 
present of a casket containing autograph signatures 
and original letters of distinguished officers and patriots 
of the revolution, together with an original draft of an 


ee 
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Historical account of the expedition of Col. Henry 
Bouquet, for the relief of Fort Pitt, in July and Au- 
gust, 1763; and of the battles with the Indians at 
Bushy run, on the Sthand 6th of August, of that 
year. 

‘* The general peace, concluded between Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Spain, in the year 1762, although 
viewed in different lights by persons variously affected 
in the mother country, was nevertheless, universally 
considered as a most happy event in America. 

**To behold the French, who had so long instigated 





* Several quotations in this introduction, are taken from 
the Annual Register, 1763, which is written with great 
elegance and truth, so faras the author appears to have 
been furnished with materials, 

















* Our copy is as published by Wm, Bradford in 1765. 
—Ep. Res, 
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on the Ouabache; Sandusky, upon Lake Junundat; and 
Michilimackinac. 

Being but weakly garrisoned, trusting to the security 
of a general peace so lately established, unable to ob- 
tain the least intelligence from the colonies, or from each 
other, and being separately persuaded by their treach- | 
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rison, nor any relief sent to it, but by a long and tedious 
land march of near two hundred miles beyond the settle- 
ments; and through those dangerous passes, where the 
fate of Braddock and others, still rises to the imagination. 

Col. Bouquet was appointed to march to the relief 
of this fort, with a large quantity of military stores and 


erous and savage assailants, that they had carried every | provisions, escorted by the shattered remainder of the 
other place before them, it could not be expected that | 42d, and77th regiments, lately returned ina dismal con- 
these small posts could hold out long; and the fate of | dition from the West Indies, and far from being recov- 
their garrisons is terrible to relate. | ered of their fatigues at the siege of the Havanna. Gen. 

The news of their surrender, and the continual rava- | Amherst, having at that time, no other troops to spare, 
ges of the enemy, struck all America with consternation, | was obliged to employ them in a service, which would 


and depopulated a great part of our frontiers. We now | have required men of the strongest constitution and vi- 
saw most of those posts, suddenly wrested from us, | 





which had been the great object of the late war, and | 
one of the principal advantages acquired by the peace. 


Only the forts of Niagara, the Detroit, and Fort Pitt, | 


gor. 

Early orders had been given to prepare a convoy of 
provisions on the frontiers of Pennsylvania, but such 
were the universal terror and consternation of the in- 


remained in our hands, of all that had been purchased | habitants, that when Col. Bouquet arrived at Carlisle, 


with so much blood and treasure. But these were places 
of consequence, and we hope it will ever remain an ar- 
gument of their importance, and of the attention that 
should be paid to their future support, that they alone, 
continue to awe the whole power of the Indians, and ba- 
lanced the,fate of the war between them and us! 

These forts, being larger, were better garrisoned, 
and supplied to stand a siege of some length, than the 
places that fell. Niagara was not attacked, the enemy | 
judging it too strong. 

The officers who commanded the other two, desery- 
ed the highest honor, for the firmness with which they | 
defended them, and the hardships they sustained, ra- | 
ther than deliver up places of such importance. 

Major Gladwin, in particular, who commanded at the 
Detroit, had to withstand the united and vigorous ate | 
tacks of all the nations living on the Lakes. 

The design of this publication, and the materials in | 
my hands, lead me more immediately, to speak of the | 
defence and relief of Fort Pitt, 

The Indians had early surrounded that place, and | 
cut off all communication from it, even by message. | 
Though they had no cannon, nor understood the me- | 
thods of a regular siege, yet, with incredible boldness, | 
they posted themselves under the banks of both rivers* | 
by the walls of the fort, and continued as it were buried 
there, from day to day, with astonishing patience; pour- | 
ing in an incessant storm of musketry, and fire arrows; | 
hoping at length, by famine, by fire, or by harassing out 
the garrison, to carry their point. 

Captain Ecuyer, who commanded there, though he 
wanted several necessaries for sustaining a siege, and 
the fortifications had been greatly damaged by the 
floods, took all the precautions which art and judgment | 
could suggest for the repair of the place, and repulsing | 
the enemy. His garrison, joined by the inhabitants, and 
surviving traders who had taken refuge there,seconded | 
his efforts with resolution. Their situation was alarm- | 
ing, being remote from all immediate assistance, and 
having to deal withan enemy from whom they had no | 
mercy to expect. 

General Amherst, the commander-in-chief, not being | 
able to provide in time for the safety of the remote | 
posts, bent his chief attention to the relief of the De- | 
troit, Niagara, and Fort Pitt. ‘The communication with | 
the two former, was chiefly by water, from the province | 
of New York, and it was on that account, the more easy | 
to throw succors into them. The detachment sent to | 
the Detroit, arrived there on the 29th of July, 1763; | 
but Captain Dalyell, who commanded that detachment, 
and seventy of his men, lost their lives in a rencounter | 
with the Indians, near the fort. Previous to this disas- | 
ter, he had passed through Niagara, and left a reinforce- 
ment there. 

Fort Pitt remained all this while, in a most critical 
situation. No account could be obtained from the gar- 














* The Ohio and Monongahela, at the junction of 
which stands Fort Pitt. 


nothing had yet been done. A great number of the 
plantations had been plundered and burnt, by the sava- 
ges; many of the mills destroyed, and the full ripe crops 
stood waving in the field, ready for the sickle, but the 
reapers were not to be found! 

The greatest part of the county of Cumberland, 
through which the army had to pass, was deserted, and 
the roads were covered with distressed families, flying 
from their settlements, and destitute of all the necessa- 
ries of life. 

In the midst of that general confusion, the supplies 
necessary for the expedition, became very precarious, 
nor was it less difficult to procure horses and carriages, 
for the use of the troops. 

‘The commander found that, instead of expecting 
such supplies from a miserable people, he himself, was 
called by the voice of humanity, to bestow on them some 
share of his own provisons, to relieve the present exi- 
gency. However, in eighteen days after his arrival at 
Carlisle, by the prudent measures which he pursued, 


joined to his knowledge of the country, and the dili- 


gence of the persons he employed, the convoy and car- 
riages were procured with the assistance of the interior 
parts of the country, and the army proceeded. 

Their march did not abate the fears of the dejected 
inhabitants, ‘lhey knew the strength and ferocity of 
the enemy. They remembered the former defeats even 
of our best troops, and where full of diffidence and ap- 
prehensions on beholding the small number and sickly 
state of the regulars employed in this expedition. 
Without the least hopes, therefore, of success, they 
seemed only to wait for the fatal event, which they 
dreaded, to abandon all the country beyond the Sus- 
quehanna, 

In such despondency of mind, it is not surprising, 
that, though their whole was at stake, and depended 
entirely upon the fate of this little army, none of them 
offered to assist in the defence of the country, by join- 
ing the expedition; in which they would have been of 
infinite service, being in general well acquainted with 
the woods, and excellent marksmen. 

It cannot be contested that the defeat of the regu- 
lar troops on this occasion, would have left the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania in particular exposed to the most 
imminent danger, from a victorious, daring, and barba- 
rous enemy; for (excepting the frontier people of Cum- 
berland county, ) the bulk of its industrious inhabitants 
is composed of merchants, tradesmen, and farmers, un- 
accustomed to arms, and without a militia law, : 

The legislature ordered, indeed, 700 men to be rais- 
ed for the protection of the frontiers during the har- 
vest; but what dependence could be placed in raw 
troops, newly raised and undisciplined? Under so 
many discouraging circumstances, the Colonel, (de- 
prived of all assistance from the provinces, and having 
none to expect from the General, who had sent him the 
last man who could be removed from the hospitals, ) 
had nothing else to trust to, but about 500 soldiers of 
approved courage and resolution indeed, but infirm,and 
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entire strangers to the woods, and to this new kind of 
war. A number of them were even so weak, as not to 
be able to march, and sixty were carried in wagons to 
reinforce the garrisons of the small posts on the com- 
munication. 

Meanwhile Fort Ligonier, situated beyond the Alle- 
gheny mountains, was in the greatest danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy, before the army could 
reach it. The stockade being very bad, and the gar- 
rison extremely weak, they had attacked it vigorously, 
but had been repulsed by the bravery and good con- 
duct of Lieutenant Blane, who commanded there. 

The preservation of that post was of the utmost con- 
sequence, on account of its situation and the quantity 
of military stores it contained, which, if the enemy 
could have got possession of, would have enabled them 
to continue their attack upon Fort Pitt, and reduced 
the army to the greatest straights. For an object of 
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When they came within half a mile of that place, about 
| one in the afternoon, (August 5th, 1763,) after a ha- 
rassing: march of seventeen miles, and just as they 
were expecting to relax from their fatigue, they were 
suddenly attacked by the Indians, on their advanced 
guard; which being speedily and firmly supported, the 
enemy was beat off, and even pursued to a considera- 

| ble distance. 

**But the flight of these barbarians must often be 
considered as a part of the engagement, (if we may use 
the expression, ) rather than a dereliction of the field. 
The moment the pursuit ended, they returned with re- 
newed vigor to the attack. Several other parties, who 

} had been in ambush in some high grounds which lay 
along the flanks of the army, now started up at once, 
and falling with a resolution equal to that of their com- 
panions, galled our troops with a most obstinate fire. 

It was necessary to make a general charge with the 








—— 





that importance, every risk was to be run; and the Co- | whole line to dislodge them from these heights. This 


lonel determined to send through the woods, with pro- 
per guides, a party of thirty men to join that garrison. 


| charge succeeded; but still the success produced no de- 


| cisive advantage; for as soon as the savages were driv- 


They succeeded by forced marches in that hazardous | en from one post, they still appeared on another, till by 
attempt, not having been discovered by the enemy till | constant reinforcements they were at length able to 
they came within sight of the fort, into which they | surround the whole detachment, and attack the convoy 


threw themselves, after receiving some running shot. 


Previous to that reinforcement of regulars, 20 volun- | 


teers, all good woodsmen, had been sent to Fort Ligo- 
nier by Capt. Ourry, who commanded at Fort Bedford, 
another very considerable magazine of provision and 
military stores, the principal and centrical stage be- 
tween Carlisle and Fort Pitt, being about one hundred 
miles distant from each. This fort was also in a ruinous 
condition, and very weakly garrisoned, although the 
two small intermediate posts, at the crossing of the Ju- 
niata and of Stony Creek, had been abandoned to 
strengthen it. 

Here the distressed families, scattered for twelve or 
fifteen miles round, fled for protection, leaving most of 
their effects a prey to the savages. 

All the necessary precautions were taken by the 
commanding officer, to prevent surprise, and repel 
open force, as also to render ineffectual the enemy’s 
fire arrows. He armed all the fighting men, who form- 
ed two companies of volunteers, and did duty with the 
garrison till the arrival of two companies of light infan- 
try, detached as soon as possible from Colonel Bou- 
quet’s little army. 

These two magazines being secured, the colonel ad- 
vanced to the remotest verge of our settlements, where 
he could receive no sort of intelligence of the number, 
position, or motions of the enemy. Not even at Fort 
Bedford, where he arrived with his whole convoy on 
the 25th of July, for though the Indians did not at- 
tempt to attack the fort, they had by this time killed, 
scalped, and taken eighteen persons in that neighbour- 
hood, and their skulking parties were so spread, that 
at last no express could escape them. ‘*This (want of 
intelligence, ) “is often a very embarrassing circum- 
stance in the conduct of a campaign in America. The 
Indians had better intelligence, and no sooner were 
they informed of the march of our army, than they 
broke up the siege of Fort Pitt, and took the route by 
which they knew we were to proceed, resolved to take 
the first advantageous opportunity of an attack on the 
march. 

In this uncertainty of intelligence under which the 
Colonel labored, he marched from Fort Bedford, the 
28th of July, and as soon as he reached Fort Ligonier 
he determined, prudently, to leave his wagons at that 
post, and to proceed only with the pack horses. Thus 
disburdened, the ariny continued their route. Before 
them lay a dangerous defile at Turtle Creek, several 
miles in length, commanded the whole way by high 
craggy hills. This defile he intended to have passed 
the ensuing night, by a double or forced march; there- 
by, if possible, to elude the vigilance of so alert an ene- 
my, proposing only to make a short halt in his way, to 
refresh the troops, at Bushy run. 


which had been left in the rear. 
This manceuvre obliged the main body to fall back in 
| order to protect it. The action, which grew every mo- 
ment hotter and hotter, now became general. Our 
troops were attacked on every side; the savages sup- 
ported their spirit throughout; but the steady beha- 
; viour of the English troops, who were not thrown into 
‘ the least confusion by the very discouraging nature of 
this service, in the end prevailed; they repulsed the 
enemy, and drove them from all the posts with fixed 
| bayonets. 
The engagement ended only with the day, having 
| continued from one without any intermission. 
| The ground on which the action ended, was not alto- 
gether inconvenient for an encampment. The convoy 
, and the wounded were in the middle, and the troops, 
disposed in a circle, incompassed the whole. In this 
| manner, and with little repose, they passed an anxious 
| night, obliged to the strictest vigilance by an enterpriz- 
ing enemy who had surrounded them. 
| Those who have only experienced the severities 
and dangers of a campaign in Europe, can scarcely 
form an idea of what is to be done and endured in an 
American war. ‘To act in a country cultivated and in- 
_habited, where roads are made, magazines are esta- 
blished, and hospitals provided; where there are good 
_ towns to retreat to in case of misfortune; or, at the 
worst, a generous enemy to yield to, from whom no 
consolation, but the honor of victory, can be wanting; 
this may be considered as the exercise of a spirited and 
adventurous mind, rather than a rigid contest where all 
is at stake, and mutual destruction the object; and asa 
contention between rivals for glory, rather than a real 
struggle between sanguinary enemies. But in an Ame- 
rican campaign every thing is terrible; the face of the 
country, the climate, the enemy. There is norefresh- 
| ment for the healthy, nor relief for the sick. A vast 
inhospitable desert, unsafe and treacherous, surrounds 
them, where victories are not decisive, but defeats are 
| ruinous; and simple death is the least misfortune which 
| can happen to them. This forms a service truly critical, 
| in which all the firmness of the body and mind is put to 
| the severest trial; and all the exertions of courage and 
address are called out. If the actions of these rude 











| * The above quotation is from the writer already 
mentioned, and seems so accurately and elegantly 
drawn up, from the account of this engagement, sent to 
his Majesty’s ministers, that nothing better can be in- 
'serted inits room. There are but one or two small 
mistakes in it, which are here corrected. 
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campaigns are of less dignity, the adventures in them 
are more interesting to the heart, and more amusing to 
the imagination, than the events of a regular war. 

But to return to the party of English, whom we left 
in the woods. At the first dawn of light the savages 
began to declare themselves all about the camp, at 
the distance of about 500 yards; and by shouting and 
yelling in the most horrid manner, quite round that ex- 
tensive circumference, endeavoured to strike terror by 
an ostentation of their numbers, and their ferocity. 

After this alarming preparative, they attacked our 
forces, and, under the favor of an incessant fire, made 
several bold efforts to penetrate into the camp. They 
were repulsed in every attempt, but by no means dis- 
couraged from new ones. Our troops, continually victo- 
rious, were continually in danger. They were besides 


extremely fatigued with a long march, and with the | 
equally long action of the preceding day; and they | 
were distressed to the last degree by a total want of | 


water, much more intolerable than the enemy’s fire. 
Tied to their convoy, they could not lose sight of it 
for a moment, without exposing, not only that interest- 
ing object, but their wounded men, to falla prey to the 
savages, who pressed them on every side. To move 
was impracticable. 
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resolutely returned the fire which they had received. 
Then it was the superiority of combined strength and 
discipline appeared. On the second charge they could 
no longer sustain the irresistible shock of the regular 
troops, who rushing upon them, killed many, and put 
the rest to flight. 


At the instant when the savages betook themselves 
to flight, the other two companies, which had been 
ordered to support the first, rose ‘from the ambus- 
cade,’’ marched to the enemy, and gave them their full 
fire. This accomplished their defeat. The four com- 
panies now united, did not give the enemy time to look 
behind them, put pursued them till they were totally 
dispersed. 


The other bodies of the savages attempted nothing: 
They were kept in awe during the engagement, by the 
rest of the British troops, who were so posted, as to be 
ready to fall on them upon the least motion. Having 
been witnesses to the defeat of their companions, with- 
out any effort to support or assist them, they at length 
followed their example, and fled. 


This judicious and successful maneuvre, rescued the 
party from the most imminent danger. The victory se- 


Many of the horses were lost, and | Cured the field, and cleared all the adjacent woods. But 


many of the drivers, stupefied by their fears, hid them- | Still the march was so difficult, and the army had suffer- 


selves in the bushes, and were incapable of hearing or | 


obeying orders. 

Their situation became extremely critical and per- 
plexing, having experienced that the most lively efforts 
made no impression upon an enemy, who always gave 


ed so much, and so many horses were lost, that before 
they were able to proceed, they were reluctantly oblig- 
ec to destroy such part of their convoy of provisions as 


| they could not carry with them, for want ofhorses. Be- 


ing lightened by this sacrifice, they proceeded to Bushy 


way when pressed; but who, the moment the pursuit | where finding water, they encamped.” 


was over, returned with as much alacrity as ever to the 
attack. Besieged rather than engaged; attacked with- 
out interruption, and without decision; able neither to 
advance nor retreat, they saw before them the most 
melancholy prospect of crumbling away by degrees, 
and entirely perishing without revenge or honor, in the 
midst of those dreadful deserts. The fate of Braddock 
was every moment before their eyes; but they were 
more ably conducted. 


A plan of this engagement is annexed, and it was 


account of it, as the new manceuvres,* and skilful con- 
duct of the commander, seem to have been the princi- 
pal means, not only of preserving his army in the most 
critical situation, but likewise of ensuring them a com- 
plete victory. 


The enemy lost about sixty men on this occasion, 
some of them their chief warriors; which they reputed 
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The commander was sensible that every thing de- 
pended upon bringing the savages to a close engage- 
ment, and to stand their ground when attacked. Their 
audaciousness, which had increased with their success, 
seemed favorable to this design. He endeavored, there- 
fore, to increase their confidence as much as possible. 

For that purpose he contrived the following strata- 

em. Our troops were posted on an eminence, and 
formed a circle round their convoy from the preceding 
night, which order they still retained. Colonel Bou- 
quet gave directions that two companies of his troops, 
who had been posted in = = advanced pomegee 
should fall within the circle; the troops on the right | 5 
and left immediately opened their files, and filled up Here the Colonel was obliged to put an end to the 
the vacant space, that they might eeem to cover, thee Pe ne era the One and keane 
retreat. Another company of light infantry, with one ; y ; 
of grenades, wer ordered fo“ na a a eee on ie 
wae os feiened aor ls anal cnmilad tha 'vinces in their distressed situation. He was therefore 
gin the real attack. The dispositions were well made, | forced to content himself with supplying Fort Pitt, and 
and the plan executed without the least confusion. Ke pried rap a ~ ec ee ene a 

The savages gave entirely into the snare. The thin MUnttion, and stores; id 1oning “ , ao 
line of troops, which took possession of the ground | best advantage he could against the approach of win- 
which the two companies of light foot had left, being | ter. 
brought in nearer to the centre of the circle, the bar- 
barians mistook those motions for a retreat, abandoned 
the woods which covered them, hurried headlong on, 
and advancing with the most daring intrepidity, galled 
the English troops with their heavy fire. But at the 


thought the more necessary here to insert a particular 
| 


a very severe stroke. They had likcwise many wound- 
edin the pursuit. The English lost about fifty men, 
and had about sixty wounded. 


The savages, thus signally defeated in all their at- 
tempts to cut off this reinforcement upon its march, be- 
gan to retreat with the utmost precipitation to their 
remote settlements, wholly giving up their designs 
| against Fort Pitt, at which place Col. Bouquet arrived 
| safe with his convoy, four days after the action; receiv- 

ing no further molestation on the road, except a 
| few scattered shot from a disheartened and flying ene- 
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* Another reason for being so particular in this ac- 
| count, is, that the military papersannexed to this work, 
and the plan for carrying on any future wars with the 
| Indians, were composed upon the experience ofthis en- 
very moment when, certain of success, they thought | gagement,by an officer long employed in the service he 
themselves masters of the camp, the two first compa- | describes. is own improvement was his principal mo- 
nies made a sudden turn, and sallying out from a part | tive in the composition of them, but being told that they 
of the hill which could not be observed, fell furiously | might convey many useful hints to others, and be of 
upon their right flank. |much service if laid before the public, he was pleased, 

The savages, though they found themselves disap- | upon my request, freely to communicate them to me 
pointed and exposed, preserved their recollection, and | for that purpose. 
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EDUCATION, 


The Education Committee of Correspondence, aware 
of the interest of their fellow citizens in the cause of ed- 
ucation, deem it proper to make public, the following 
sketch of their proceedings from the organization of the 
committee, to the present time. 


To THe Frienps or EnucatTion, 


In pursuance of a resolution passed at a town-meet- 
ing of the friends of a general system of education, held 
in Philadelphia, 19th Noy, 1831, a committee of corres- 
pondence was appointed to take the subject of educa- 
tion under their especial care, with the view of corres- 
ponding with the members of the state legislature, in re- 

rd to the adoption of an education bill, and to lay be- 
fore that body, such facts and information, as would 
tend to promote the wishes of the community in gener- 
al. Thetcommittee met soon after their appointment, 
and organized by electing Bens. W. Ricuarns, Esq. 
chairman, and Bens. Marratas, secretary. 

The committee feeling, with their fellow citizens of 
the community, the deepest interest in the promotion of 
the cause of education, and being sensible of the neces- 
sity of prompt and vigorous action, in order, if possible, 
to secure the passage of an efficient bill for school pur- 
poses, at the then approaching session of the legisla- 


‘ture, after a free interchange of sentiment, agreed upon 


the appointment of two sub-committees, for the follow- 
ing purposes. 

= The first sub-committee were directed to draft an 
education bill, suited to the wants andexigencies of the 
state, and calculated to meet the views of the people at 
large, and the disposition of the legislature, without, if 
practicable, creating collision with those members who 
were thought to be hostile tothe measure. Also, to 
collect and lay before the committee such facts and ma- 
terials, throwing light upon the subject of education, 
as were calculated to serve the committee in their du- 
ties. 

2. The second sub-committee were instructed to de- 
vise and recommend some plan for awakening the at- 
tention of the public, particularly in the western coun- 
ties, to the importance and necessity of a system of 
common schools, as the most effectual means of im- 
proving the condition of society in general, and perpet- 
uating the free institutions of our country. 

At a subsequent meeting of the committee, pursuant 
toa previous resolution, with the design of calling the 
attention of the legislature to the subject of education, 
at the commencement of its sessicn, to prepare them 
for the adoption of measures to accommodate the views 
of the public, Benz. W. Ricnarps, Esq. presented a 
memorial, which being unanimously approved of, was 
signed by all the committee, and forwarded to the le- 
geen. Copies, accompanied by circulars, were also 

orwarded to influential gentlemen in various parts of 
the state, This memorial was extensively published in 
the newspapers of the day. 

After an adjournment of some weeks, the committee 
again assembled, and Josrpa R, Cuanpter, Esq. chair- 
man of the first sub committee, presented a draft of an 
education bill, which, after due consideration, was 
unanimously adopted, as the opinion of the committee. 
The principal features of the bill, are as follows:— 

Sect. 1—Divides each county in the state, into a 
school division, and every city, township, and borough, 
into a school district; each to contain a sufficient num- 
ber of schools, to teach, free of expense, all who apply, 
the elements of a good English, or German education. 

Sect. 2—Refers the acceptance or rejection of the 


sor for each district, who shall ever after be elected an- 
nually at the general election. 

Sect. 4—Requires that ten days after the election, 
the county commissioners, supervisors, anda delegation 
of the school directors, shall hold a ** joint meeting”’ in 
each ‘county, to assess a tax for the support of the 
schools, 

Sect. 5—Devises that poll tax of shall be levied 
on each citizen of the county liable to a poll tax, and a 
tax upon personal and real estate » called a 
** school tax,” to meet the necessary expenditures. 

Sect. 6—Provides that legacies bequeathed to any par- 
ticular school district, shall be applied to the purposes 
mentioned by the donor, without impairing the claim of 
the district to its regular appropriation; but at the 
‘* joint meeting,” the county assessments may be re- 
duced in proportion to the bequests. 

Sect. 7—Requires the school directors to enter upon 
ow duties immediately after the appropriations are 
made. 

Sect. 8—Defines the duties of the school directors to 
be—to determine the number and location of the 
schools; designate their titles; rent or erect suitable 
buildings; employ teachers; select school books, and 
admit pupils, To divide the schools into primary and 
grammar classes. To make annual report to the super- 
visors, of the situation of each school, number of pu- 
pils, average attendance, and the rank of studies attain- 
ed; and to visit each school personally, at least once a 
month, and record the result of each visit. 4 

Sect. 9—Requires the board of supervisors to visit 
the schools in their respective counties, at least once a 
year, and make report of the situation thereof, to the. 
secretary of the commonwealth, on or before the first of 
November, annually. Their report shall include the 
number of scholars admitted and discharged; the num- 
ber of teachers engaged; course of studies pursued by 
the pupils; expense of houses, teachers, &c. which re- 
port they shall also publish in one or more county pa- 
pers, at the expense of the county. 

Sect, 10—Provides that all bills against ‘the school 
directors for school purposes, shall be countersigned 
by the chairman thereof, and presented to the county 
commissioners, who are required to pay the same from 
the school appropriation. . 

Sect. 11—Provides that the expense of the school 
directors, in the discharge of their public duties, shall, 
in like manner, be paid by the county commissioners. 

Sect. 12—Requires the secretary of the common- 
wealth, annually, on or before the first day of Janua- 
ry, to lay before the legislature, a full report from all 
the schools established under the provisions of this bill 
—embracing the number of scholars and teachers, pro- 
gress of studies, amount of expenses, and such other in- - 
formation as he may deem interesting in clucidating 
the condition of the schools. 

This bill, it was anticipated, would prove much less 
objectionable than any which had previously been of- 
fered to the legislature, as a principal feature—that re- 
lating to its adoption or rejection by the voters of each 
county—was calculated to avoid difficulty with those 
opposed to the system. It was forwatded to the chair- 
man of the education committee of the legislature. 

The Rev. M. M. Cartt, chairman of the second 
sub-committee, made a report on the best means ef 
calling public attention to the importance of a system 
of common schools, which, by a vote of the cummittee, 
was published in the public newspapers. Its recom- 
mendations—especially those of appointing agents anil 
disseminating suitable essays—the cummittee were un- 








bill, in each county, to the voters at the next general | able to adopt at the time, though they were kept con- 
election, after its adoption by the legislature—in case a | stantly in view. 
majority shall signify themselves friendly to the schools, | The committee, in the course of their deliberations, 
| the plan to be promptly introduc d. also took into consideration the propriety of suggesting 
4 Sect. 3—Requires the sheriff of each county, when | tothe legislature the expediency of establishing a Ma- 


the bill shall have been adopted, to issue proclamation | svat Lasorn AcapEmy, upon which an able report was 
for Receeen of —— oe directors, and a supervi- | made by Wa. J. Younes, Esq. chairman of a sub-com- 
OL, X. 1 
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mittee appointed for the purpose. The opinion of the sub- | should now be able to congratulate their constituents 

committee was, that although the education bill adopted | upon the success of their exertions. 

by the committee and forwarded to the legislature, pro-| In view of the whole operations of the committee, it 

vided for the gratuitous instruction of every child sent | is suggested that with proper exertion on the part of 

to school, yet there would probably be many instances | the friends of education, directed principally to en- 

of inability on the part of parents to provide their chil- | lightening public opinion on the necessity of an efficient 

dren with food and clothing while they were obtaining | school system, a school bill similar to the one ‘noticed 

this tuition. The report also noticed that the bill adopt- | in this sketch, may be passed without difficulty at the 

ed, made no provision for providing a sufficient num- | next session of the legislature. The subject is one that 

ber of suitable teachers for the common schools, should | should ever claim the attention of the people, and no 

the system be approved. To remedy these objections, exertion, however protracted the end, should be spared 

by the erection of a valuable institution, the sub-cum- | until the object is accomplished. 

mittee presented a bill, embracing the following pro-} Published by order of the committee, 

visions. BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, Chairman, 
Sect. 1. That the legislature shall appoint three com- Bensamin Matruras, Secretary. 

missioners to procure a location for a model school, 

where agricultural and mechanical pursuits shall be 


combined with instruction in the Eng{sh and German DICKENSON’S ADDRESS, 
languages, on a scale sufficiently large to accommodate | /pojinered at Philadelphia, on the 25th of April, 1768. 
five hundred pupils. 


Sect. 2. That the commissioners, after establishing | Gentlemen, Friends, and Fellow Citizens,—-You are 
the school and providing suitable teachers, shall receive | called together to give your advice and opinion, what 
pupils to the number of five hundred; a proportionate | answer shall be returned to our brethren of Boston and 
number being taken from each county, according to its | New York, who desire to know whether we will unite 
population. with them, in stopping the importation of goods from 

Sect. 3. That all pupils, above the age of nineteen: Great Britain, until certain acts of Parliament are repeal- 
years, who are admitted into this school, shall pledge | ed, which are thought to be injurious to our rights, as 
themselves, upon leaving it, to engage as teachers of | freemen and British subjects. bodes 
the common schools, if desired, in some part of the Before you come to any resolution, it may be neces- 
state, for the term of one year. sary to explain the matter more fully. 

Sect. 4. That the legislature shall annually appoint | When our forefathers came into this country, they 
superintendents to take charge of the schools. | considered themselves as freemen, and that their com- 

Sect. 5 and6. That the superintendents shall divide | ng and settling, these colonies did not divest them of 
the pupils into classes, according to their intellectual | @"Y of the rights inherent in freemen—that, therefore, 
and physical abilities, arrange all necessary matters for | What they possessed, and what they or their posterity 
the attainment of the proposed object; and make semi- | Should acquire, was and would be so much their own, 
annual reports of the progress of the institution. that no power on earth could lawfully, or of right, de- 

As the legislative session was far advanced when this | P™Y® them of it without theirconsent. ‘The govert- 

ae 8 aoe ; : ments, which they, with the consent of the crown, es- 
bill was completed, it was deemed inexpedient at the | tablished in the respective colonies, they considered as 


. , ; , political governments, where (as Mr. Locke expresses 
At a meeting of the committee held in March, infor-| it) men have property in their own disposal.” And 


mation was received that the education committee of} therefore, (according to the conclusion drawn by the 
the legislature had made a report to that body, without | same author in another place,) ‘No taxes ought or 
either recommending the bill forwarded from this city, | could be raised on their property without their consent 
or making any positive provision for the establishment | given by themselves or their deputies,”’ or chosen re- 
of schools. The disappointment was deeply felt by the | presentatives. 

committee, and it was immediately resolved to address 
the city and county members of the legislature by let- 
ter, in the hope of inducing them to bring the bill be- 





As they were members of one great empire, united 
under one head or crown, they tacitly acquiesced in the 


é-| superintending authority of the Parliament of Great 
fore the lower house, before the report of the commit- | Britain and admitted a power in it, to make regulations 


tee was adopted. A respectful memorial, urging the | to preserve the connexion of the whole entire. Though 
inefficiency of the present school system, the inaptness | under colour of this sundry regulations were made that 
of the report to the exigencies of the people, and the | bore hard on the colonies—yet, with filial respect and 
advantages of the city bill, was drafted and forwarded | regard for Britain their mother country, the colonies 
without delay. | submitted to them. 

Notwithstanding these and similar efforts were zeal-| It will be sufficient here just to enumerate some of 
ously continued to the latest day, the committee were | the most grievous. 
mortified in finding that an extraordinary indifference | The law against making steel, or erecting steel fur- 
to the subject seemed to pervade the minds of many | naces, though there are not above five or six persons in 
members of the legislature. Several, in their corres- | England engaged in that branch of business, who are so 
pondence with the committee, asserted that the objec- | far from being able to supply what is wanted, that great 
tion against any movement in the cause of education.) quantities of steel are yearly imported from Germany. 
was, that the state was already involved in debt, which | Against plating and slitting mills and tilt hammers— 
must necessarily be augmented should any school bill | though iron is the produce of our country, and from our 
be adopted. They professed themselves in some mea- | manner of building, planting, and living, we are under 
sure friendly to the object, but they thought legisla- | a necessity of using vast quantities of nails and plated 
tion upon it might, with propriety, be postponed until | iron, as hoes, stove pipes, &c. all which are loaded with 
the state grew more wealthy. This reasoning the com-! with double freight, commissions, &c. fn 
mittee could not appreciate, as the additional taxation| The restraint laid on hatters, and the prohibition of 
proposed was entirely voluntary, and need not of | exploring hats. ; 
course be incurred, unless the point be gained—the| The prohibition of carrying wool or any kind of wool- 
education of all who are willing to be educated—was | len goods manufactured here,from one colony to another. 
considered of more importance to society, and the best | A single fleece of wool or a dozen of home-made hose 
interests of the state, than a trifling expenditure on the | carried from one colony to another is not only forfeited, 
part of the able. The committee believe that had the | but subjects the vessel, if conveyed by water, or the 
vast importance of a system of general education been ! wagon and horses, if carried by land, to a seizure, and 
viewed by the legislature in its proper light, they the owner to a heavy fine. 
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Though the Spaniards may cut and carry log-wood 
directly to what market they please, yet the Americans 
cannot send to any foreign market, even what the de- 
mand in England cannot take off, without first carrying 
it tosome British port, and there landing and reshipping 
it ata great expense and loss of time. 

Obliging us to carry Portugal and Spanish wines, 
fruit, &c. to England, there to unload, pay a heavy 
duty, and reship them, thus subjecting us to a great 
expense, and our vessels to an unnecessary voyage of 
1000 miles in a dangerous sea. 

Imposing a duty on Madeira wines, which, if re- 
shipped to England, are subject to the payment of the 
full duties there without any drawback for what was 
paid here. 

The emptying their jails upon us, and making the 
colonies a receptacle for their rogues and villains; an 
insult and indignity not to be thought of, much less 
borne without indignation and resentment. 


Not to mention the restrictions attempted in the 
fisheries, the duties laid on foreign sugar, molasses, &c. 
I will just mention the necessity they have laid us un- 
der of supplying ourselves wholly from Great Britain 
with European and East India goods at an advance of 
20, and as to some articles, even of 40 per cent higher 
than we might be supplied with them from other 
places. 

But as if these were not enough, a party has lately 
arisen in England, who, under colour of the superin- 
tending authority of parliament, are laboring to erect 
a new sovereignty over the colonies, with power in- 
consistent with liberty or freedom. 


The first exertion of this power was displayed in the 
odious stamp-act. As the authors and promoters of 
this act were sensible of the opposition it must neces- 
sarily meet with, from men who had the least spark of 
liberty remaining, they accompanied it with a bill still 
more odious, wherein they attempted to empower offi- 
cers to quarter soldiers in private houses, with a view, 
no doubt, to dragoon us into a compliance with the for- 
mer act. 

By the interposition of the American agents, and of 
the London merchants who traded to the colonies, this 
clause was dropt, but the act was carried, wherein the 
assemblies of the respective colonies were ordered, at 
the expense of the several provinces, to furnish the 
troops with a number of articles, some of them never 
allowed in Britain. Besides a power is thereby grant- 
ed to every officer, upon obtaining a warrant from any 
justice, (which warrant the justice is thereby empower- 
ed and ordered to grant, without any previous oath, ) 
to break into any house, by day or night, under pre- 
tence, (these are the words of the act, ) of searching for 
deserters. 


By the spirited opposition of the colonies, the first 
act was repealed: but the latter continued, which, in 
its spirit, differs nothing from the other. For thereby 
the liberties of the colonies are invaded, and their pro- 
perty disposed of without their consent, no less than 
of the stamp-act. It was rather the more dangerous of 
the two, as the appearance of the constitution was pre- 
served while the spirit of it was destroyed, and thus a 
tyranny introduced under the form of liberty. The as- 
semblies were not at liberty to refuse their assent, but 
were to be forced to a literal compliance with the act. 
Thus, because the assembly of New York hesitated to 
comply, their legislative power was immediately sus- 
pended by another act of parliament. 


That the repeal of the stamp-act might not invalidate 
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the claims of sovereignty now set up, an act was pass- 
ed, asserting the power of parliament to bind us with | of property; as the security of property is the chief spur 
their laws in every respect whatever. And to ascertain | to industry, (it being vain to acquire what we have not 
the extent of this power, in the very next session they | a prospect to enjoy,) and as the stopping the importa- 
proceeded to a direct taxation; and in the very words | tion of goods, is the only probable means of preserving 


in which they dispose of their own property, they gave 
and granted that of the colonists, imposing duties on 


paper, glass, kc. imported into America, to be paid by 
the colonists for the purpose of raising a revenue. 

This revenue, when raised, they ordered to be dis- 
posed of in such a manner as to render our assemblies 
or legislative bodies altogether useless, and to make 
governors and judges, who hold their commissions dur- 
ing pleasure, and the whole executive powers of go- 
vernment, nay, the defence of the country, independ- 
ent of the people, as has been fully explained in the 
Farmer’s Letters. 

Thus with a consistency of conduct, having divested 
us of property, they are proceeding to erect over us a 
despotic government, and to rule us as slaves. For ‘‘a 
despotic power, says Mr. Locke, is such as have no 
property at all.” If, indeed, to be subject in our lives 
and property, to the arbitrary will of others, whom we 
have never chosen, nor ever entrusted with such pow- 
er, benot slavery, I wish any person would tell me what 
slavery is. 

Such then being the state of the case, you are now, 
my fellow citizens, to deliberate, not, whether you will 
tamely submit to this system of government—That I 
am sure your love of freedom and regard to yourselves 
and your posterity, will never suffer you to think of— 
But by what means you may defend your rights and li- 
berties, and obtain a repeal of these acts. : 

In England, when the prerogative has been strained 
too high, or the people oppressed by the executive 
power, the Parliament, who are the guardians and pro- 
tectors of the people’s liberties, always petition for re- 
dress of grievances, and enforce their petitions, by 
withholding supplies until they are granted. 

Our assembly, I am told, has applied for relief from 
these acts of parliament. But having nothing left to give, 
they could not enforce their application, by withholding 
any thing. 

Itis, however, in our power, in a peaceable and con- 
stitutional way, toadd weight to the remonstrance and 
petition of our representatives, by stopping the impor- 
tation of goods from Britain, until we obtain relief and 
redress, by a repeal of these unconstitutional acts. 

But this, it may be said, is subjecting ourselves to 
present loss and inconvenience. : 

I would beg leave to ask whether, any people in 
any age, or country, ever defended and preserved their 
liberty from the encroachments of power, without suf- 
fering present inconveniencies. The Roman people 
suffered themselves to be defeated by their enemies, 
rather than submit to the tyranny of the nobles. And 
even in the midst of war, the Parliament of England has 
denied to grant supplies, until the grievences were re- 
dressed; well knowing that no present loss, suffering, or 
inconvenience, could equal that of tyranny, or the loss 
of public liberty. To cite an example, which our own 
country furnishes—you all remember that in the height 
of the late terrible Indian war, our assembly and that of 
Maryland, chose rather to let the country suffer great 
inconvenience, than immediately grant supplies on 
terms injurious to the public privilege, and to jus- 
tice. 

As then we cannot enjoy liberty without property, 
both in our lives and estates; as we can have no proper- 
ty in that which another may of right take and dispose 
of as he pleases, without our consent; and as the late 
acts of parliament assert this _ to beinthem, we 
cannot enjoy freedom until this claim is given up, and 
until acts made in consequence of it, be repealed. For 
so long as these acts continue, and the claimis kept up, 
our property is at their disposal, and our lives at their 
mercy. 

To conclude, as liberty is the great and only security 


to us and our posterity, this liberty and security; I 
hope, my brethren, there is not a man among us, who 
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will not cheerfully = in the measure proposed, and, | TABLE SHOWING WHERE THE-CASES OF PRI- 
with our brethren of Boston and N.York, freely foregoa VATE PRACTICE OCCURRED. 
present advantage, nay, even submit to a present in- 
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7| 78| 26 38\ 321 17; 8| 3171136 73 “Section VIII. Provided, That there ahall be no 
g| 43 7| 35| 20} 35/18 1\ 11414 46 representations admitted amongst collaterals, after bro- 
| 9! 94} 26] 35] 24) 24 71 1] 1) 154 58 | thers and sisters children.” 
10] 83} 12) 45) 21] 14) 4| 0} 1) 142+ 39) a 
11} 76) 14; 41) 618 8] 3) 1) 3) 126, 33 | The world is indebted to Oliver Evans, a native citi- 
12} 66; 12) 439° 15) 5] 4) 0} 0| 110, 31) zen of Pennsylvania, for the discovery of their {rail- 
13} 94) 24) 28] 18) 8] 7} 0) 0| 130, 49) road] latent, and hitherto unsuspected value and pre- 
14; 70}; 12 33 17 5} 8 3} 0 111| 37 | eminent importance. In 1784, he first conceived the 
15] 36, 6] S52) 141 4 3! 1) 0 73) 23 | idea of his high pressure steam engine, and the applica- 
16} 62) 14,**31} 15) 1) 1 ol 0} 94, 30) tion of it to carriages, on common roads, as a locomotive 
17} 49) 11) 36) 13 0} 1 0} 0 t190) 26 | power. He foresaw the superiority, and strenously urg- 
|__— an —|— |— || |_| ed the adoption of railways, and locomotive engines in 
Total..| 897] 211\ 569] 274] 165/88! 82/46 1718} 621 | lieu of canals, some time before it had entered into the 
* No report. imagination of any human being. His zealous efforts to 
t Including four cases and one death in Pa. Hospital, | promote this favorite scheme, were in advance of the 
+ One case, and one death in Walnut Street Prison. opinions of the age; he attracted no attention, and was 
§ One death in Pennsylvania Hospital. charged with insanity for believing in the possibility of 
|] One case do do effects which are now daily witnessed.— Baltimore Ga- 
** One case do do ‘et @. 


Tt Including 5 new cas,& 1d. at the marine barr acks. 
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(Continued from page 96. ) 
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do 4th, near Spruce, do /|24 
Say’s court, bet. Sch.7th and 8th, 
Lombard, above 10th, city 24 
14 Quarry street, do : 
Shippen, below 9th, Moyamensing |S0 
Fitzwater, bel. 10th, do 26 
Water, abo. Vine, N. L. (2 cases) j11 
4 Cypress alley, city 
Bedford, above 7th, Moyamensing 
On board Star, at the wharf, city 
Pine alley, Southwark 
Back of Walnut,bet. Wat.& riv. city 
123 Lombard street, city 17 
Schuylkill 8th, bet.Cher.& Arc.city 
Corn. High & Schuylkill4th, do 
Little boy’s court, do |52 
do do do |19 
Rogers’s court, above Peg, N. L. [22 
Corner Peg & Budd, N. L. 53) 
Holmes’s alley, do 31| 
206 South street, Moyamensing 14 
Kelly st. bet. Juniper & 13th, city |45; 
Corner of Schuyl. 7th, & Cher. do 





Lombard near Schuylkill, do 42, 
Germantown Rd. bel. Master, N. 1.. |81) 
do do do | 5 
do do do |35' 


Front, above Master, Kensington |S50, 
Frankford Road, bel. Master, do 31) 
White Row, Bushhill, (3 ca,) P. T.|77 


do do do |72 
Shippen street, Moyamensing, 
Small st. bet. 6th and 7th, do 22 


Loxley’s court, 5th bel. Lomb. city 40 





Warner’s court, Ship. near 7th, Moy.|51 
Bedford, below 11th, Moyamensing| | 
Francisville, Penn township, 25 
444 North Front, N. L. \ 
196 Shippen, Moyamensing, 62 
9\505 North 3d, N. L, 4 

Sergeant street, city \27 
Vine, above 13th, do 34] 
Quince, below Pine, city \67 
Catherine, above 2d, Southwark 
Lombard and Sth, city 

Mark’s lane, city }20 
11 Mead alley, Southwark, 113 
Beach above Hanover, Kensington |55 
13 Fromberger’s court, city 

Cherry, above 11th, do 24, 
11 Hurst street, do 31 
6 Parson street, do 45 
8 Lombard street, do 18 
Back 23 Tammany, N. L. 30 
13th, below Shippen, Moyamensing 
Brinton st. bel. 13th, city 

Corner Quince and Spruce, city 

Race, near 13th, (Scases) do 

Olive, near Broad, city 
\Coates, above St. John N. L. 

Corner 3d, and Brown, do 

Marsh, above Beach, Kens. 
Maiden, below Front, N. L. 39 
Wood, above Queen, Kens. 51 


Marble alley and 10th, city 
Thirteenth, near Market, do 
Lombard, below1lth, do 45 


S. W. cor. Penn & South, Southw./60 1 
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GEN. PHILIP BENNER, 


The Centre Democrat contains the fol- 
lowing additional particulars respecting 
General Benner, whose obituary was in- 
serted in our last number, 


The revolutionary war was brought to 
the immediate residence of his father, by 
the advance of the British army to Phila- 
delphia. His father, an active whig, was 
captured by the enemy, and suffered the 
horrors of imprisonment, with threats of 
death, for his treason to his majesty George 
the Third. Purtrr, then a youth, entered 
the service of his country, under the care 
and command of General Warnzg, his rela- 
tive and near neighbour. As an evidence 
of tender maternal care, and the devotion 
to country exhibited by the American ma- 
tron, when she sent her son to fight in the 
cause of his country; General Benner used 
to relate the care with which his mother 
quilted in the back of his vest, several 
guineas, as a provision, in case he should 
be taken prisoner by the enemy. At the 
close of the war, he became an active and 
successful manufacturer of iron, at the Co- 
ventry Forge, in Chester county. About 
the year 1790, he purchased the present 
site of Rock Works, and was the pioneer 
in the introduction of that important manu- 
facturing business in this county. The first 
iron drawn in this county, was manufac- 
tured at his forge, and under his direction, 
At that early day, the supply of provisions 
for the works had to be transported from a 
distance, over roads that would now be 
deemed almost impassible, and a market 
for his iron to be found alone on the Atlan- 
tic sea board; undeterred by adverse cir- 
cumstances, the strong and vigorous mind 
of General Benner struck out a new chan- 
nel of trade. The rapid population of the 
West, and the rising importance of Pitts- 
burg, impressed him with the idea of open- 
ing a communication with that city, and 
obtaining there a market for his iron and 
nails. He succeeded in his object, and en- 
joyed for several years, without competi- 
tion, the trade in what was termed by him 
the ‘Juniata Jron,’’ for the western coun- 
try—a trade which has grown to be of im- 
meuse importance, in every point of view. 

General Bexyer established this paper 
in 1827.—Centre Democrat. 





West Cuester. Aug. 14. 


THE RAIL ROAD.—The cars on our 
rail road can now be driven through to the 
intersection with the Pennsylvania rail road. 
As it is the intention of the company to 
have but a single track completed at this 
time, there is, at the distance of every mile, 
a turn-out, by means of which cars can run 
either direction at the same time, by hav- 
ing the hours of starting properly regulat- 
ed, <A very handsome car is fitting up by 
by our townsman, Mr. Earley, which will 
soon be ready for the road. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to the day when the 
whole line of rail road between this place 
and the city shall be completed. The ex- 
pa of transportation will be considera- 

ly lessened, The facility, together with 
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the cheapness and pleasantness of the new 
mode of conveyance, will offer an induce- 
ment for many to visit West Chester, who 
had heretofore neither time nor inclination. 
It is contemplated having twenty miles of 
the Pennsylvania rail road finished in the 
month of September next. The bridge 
over the Schuylkill is under contract, and 
is rapidly progressing. When completed 
there will be an uninterrupted line of com- 
munication between this place and the city. 


Advocate. 





Tae Grranp Banx.—The Girard Bank 
opened for business partially on Monday 
last. The notes are a beautiful specimen of 
the present improved state of theart. We 
understand the following gentlemen are 
the principal officers:—President, James 
Scuott; Cashier, Witi1am D. Lewis; Soli- 
citor, Caanres J, Jack; and Notary Public, | 
Epvwarp L. Horst. 


eee 


Pittssunc, Pa. August 3. 


Saocxine CaTasTnopae.—Two men, coal- 
diggers by occupation, lost their lives on 
Wednesday last, in an awful and unlooked 
formanner. A coal mine, owned bya Mr. 
Doran, on the hill opposite the city, lately 
took fire, andin order to allay it, it was 
stopped closely atthe mouth. On Wednes- 
day last, however, it was opened, and Mr. 
Dorran, with two colliers, entered the pit 
with lights in their hands. They had not 
proceeded far before their lights simultane- 
ously went out, and an oppressiveness at 
the same time seized themall. Mr. Doran 
being nearest the mouth of the pit, with dif- 
ficulty was enabled to return. The other 
two sank in the pit, overcome by the smo- 
thering and poisonous influence of the foul 
air, which had accumulated while the pit 
was closed. Mr. M’Cord, a wagoner, en- 
tered to rescue the sufferers if possible, as 
soon as Mr. Doran gave intelligence of their 
situation, but when he reached them,he too 
was seized with the same oppressiveness, 
and endeavoured to retreat, bringing one 
of them with him. In spite of all his efforts, 
he sank down with his burden near the 
- mouth of the pit, and was only saved him- 
self by the exertions of some persons who 
hastily pulled him out. The two men who 
entered with Mr. Doran, when taken out 
were dead. Mr. M’Cord and Mr. Doran 
barely escaped with their lives.—Manufac- 
turer. 











Married, on Tuesday last, by T. Atkin- 
son, Esq. Mr. Jesse Giance, of Sadsbury, 
to Mrs. Dotty Trace, of Vernon. 


The parties in this case, a hale, hearty | 
widower, and a still sprightly, good look- 
ing widow, politely called at our residence, 
for the benefit of our official services. The 
hymenial knot, for better for worse, being 
tied in our best way, we took the freedom 
to ask—“Pray, madam, how many children 
had you by your first husband?” SixTEen, 
sir, thirteen of whom are still living.” 
**Very good.” -“Well, Mr. G. how many 
had you by your first wife” ‘* Frereen, 
sir; fourteen living.” ‘*Admirable!” Spar- 
ta would have been proud of this couple. 

Meadville ( Pa.) Messenger. 


Date. 
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Residence. 
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os ws | Male. 
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79 South Fifth 

Second, below Federal, Southwark|/60 
Christian street, Moyamensing 24 
Fourth, near Plumb, Southwark [16 
South, above Seventh, do. 30 
Fourth, near German, do. 30 
Passyunk rd, & Marriott’s lane, Moy|23 
Point road, do.|35 
Second, below Catherine,Southwk.| 4 
109 Queen street, do, 
Queen, below Second, do. 9 
Moyamensing rd. bel. Christian, do. /45 


Aug. 9 Adams st. bet.12th&13th, Sp.& Pine! 9 
0 


38 Christian street, Southwark 35 
Gamphor’s court, do. 50 
Sixth, above Catherine, Moy. 45 

do, do. do, 30 


do. do. do. 40 
Christian, above Second, Southwk. |23 
Second and Carpenter, do, 25 
German street, do. 60 
Marrivtt’s lane, above 5th, Moy. (60 
Shippen, above Fifth, co. 30 
Christian, do. do. 30 
St. Mary’s, bet. 7th & 8th, city 40 
Back of 88 Bedford street, Moy. 8 
Randle’s court, city 24 
Baker’s court, near Fourth, N. L. \21 
Mydleton’s do. near Kunckle, do. 
Joint alley,near Broad & Chesn’t,city|/30 
128 Arch street, do 


Arch, near Thirteenth, do. 
Thirteenth, above Arch, do. 
Race, near Schuylkill, do, 


Third, below South, Southwark (50 
Court, Plumb, bel. 5th. do. 50 
Mechanics’ court, N. L. 20 
Cor.Schuylkill 8th & Hamilton, P.T.'15 
‘Germantown r’d, bel. Master, Ken. | 5 
do, do. do, | 5 
do. do’ do. |30 
Ann st.bet.7th &8th, Filbert & Arch,22 
ts below Broad, city. 





French, above Phenix, N. L. 


|\Wood, above Seventh, P. T. 
fester’ alley, below Tenth. Moy, 


Small, near Fifth, do. 
do. do. do, 
Blackhorse alley and Small, do. 
Washington below Second, Swk. 
do. do. do. 
Second, above Wharton, do. 


Fourth, above Catherine, do. 
Alley in Queen, above 4th, do. 
Sixth, below Fitzwater, Moy. 
South, above Third, Southwark 

do, “ Fifth, Moyamensing 
Carpenter’s street, Southwark 
Shippen, above Seventh, Moy, 
~—/St. Mary, near Eighth, city 
10/Passyunk Road, Moyamensing 

Sixth street, city 

Fourth, near Spruce, city 

Race, betw. Sch. 7th and 8th, city 

Allen street, Kensington 

Gaskill, above Fourth, city 

South, between Fifth & Sixth, Moy. 

Corner of Bedford and 13th, do. | 

25 Lombard street, city 
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The Norristown Herald of yesterday 
contains the following information. 
Cuotrra.—The following cases of Spas- 
modic Cholera occurred at Ulrick’s Locks 
in Plymouth township: 
Aug. 6th, James M’Dowle—Died in 13 








hours. Aug 10\Little Oak st. Southwark, (2 cases) 29] 1 
7th, Thomas Casgrove—died, time do do do 40 
unknown. Griswold alley, Southwark 25 


8th, James Boyle, attacked—on the 
10th about the house. 
9th, Wm. Owen—died in 7 hours, 
10th, John Kelly—died in 6 hours. 
J. P. ELKINTON, 
Attending Physician. 





CHorzera 1n Montcomery Countyr.— 
The Cholera has broken out at Plymouth 
Rocks, on the Schuylkill, among hands em- 

loyed to do some work on the canal. Dur- 
ing the forepart of last week, a person from 
Philadelphia, a labourer, who it is said had 
been discharged trom Arch street prison, 
during the prevalence of the epidemic 
there, made his appearance in quest of 
work, and but a short time after was attack- 
ed by the fatal disease. In the course of 
some hours, he died. Scarcely had he been 
interred before others were seized; and 
from the time the first case occurred, until 
Saturday evening last, fifteen cases and nine 
deaths, out of about twenty individuals,had 
taken place. Mr. Nathaniel M. Learnard, 
residing on the opposite side of the river, 
of temperate habits, though of a debilitated 
constitution, and well known as extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of marble slabs, 
sickened on Saturday morning, and died 
in less than twenty-four hours. 

One case has occurred at Norristown, 
the subject of which was from Plymouth 
Locks; and another case some four or five 
miles above Norristown, also from the same 
place. Both cases proved fatal, 

The editor of the Crawford Messenger 
says:—‘‘We have had, what appeared to 
us, from the symptoms stated, at least one, 
if not more, cases of well defined Spasmo.- 
dic Cholera in our immediate vicinity, 
which occurred about the 20th ult. The 
subject was Mr. Cornelius Vanhorn, one of 
‘the first settlers on French Creek, aged 
about 75 years, and residing two miles south 
of the village of Meadville. Mr. Vanhorn 
was cured by the application of the Oil of 
Hemlock, and friction to the body and 
limbs, for which he was indebted to the 
Rev. Mr. Barris of the Methodist Church, 
who lodged at his house the night on which 
he was attacked.” 





From the Report on the Manufacture of 
Salt, it appears that in Pennsylvania, 
The fixed capital, lands, furnaces, vats, &c. 


invested, amount to $400,500 
The number of bushels annually pro- 
duced, 600,000 
Average cost per bushel, cts, 35 


Average price per bushel at the manufac- 
tory, cts. 45 
The probable quantity of wrought iron 
used per annum, tons 15 
The probable quantity of cast iron used 
per annum, tons 45 
in 1829, the Kiskiminitas salt works em- 
ployed 200 road wagons. 





‘|Seventh, near Fitzwater, Moy. 50 


CHOLERA CASES CONTINUED. 


Residence. 

























Bedford, above 6th, Moyamensing |50 
Brown’s court, bet. Lom.& Sou.city|30 


St. Mary’s alley, city 4 
Thirteenth, near Race, city 40 
Corner Callowhill and 4th, N. L. [23 1 
Beach st. Kens. 23 
Pine on Schuylkill, city 25 
South, below 3d, Southwark 20 1 


Race bel. 10th, city 35 
Parham’s alley and Front, Southw.|25 


-_ 


Collins’s alley and Swanson do /|40 
54 Bread street, city 
Christian street, Southwark 20 1 
Carpenter do do 23 
S. 5th,near Christian, do 22 
§.5th,near Carpenter do 20 
Christian, below 2d, Southw. 25 
German, near 5th, do 30} | 1 
Christian, near 6th, do 29 1 
Marriott’s lane, near 4th, do 1 
do do do 1 
Corner of 2d & Carpenter do 25} | 1 
Marriott’s lane, near 6th, Moy. 37 
Seventh above Shippen do 30 
Below Wharton, Southwark 17 
Christian street, do 35 


Shippen, above 5th, Moyamensing |28 
Front, above Mead alley, Southw. [40 
Christian, above Seventh, Moy. 40 
Queen, below Second, Southwark |45 
Third, below Franklin, N. L 26|1 
Germantown r’d, above Master,N.L.|32| 1 
Cor. St.John & Germantown r’d, do.| 3; 1 
104 Arch street, city 55 

Shippen, below Thirteenth, Moy. |40) 1 
Cor.Shippen’s lane & Fitzwater,do. 1 
Cor. Marlboro’ and West, Kens. |18) 1 
Seventh, above Fitzwater, Moy. 1 
A female, city 28 1 
135 North Water street, city 1 
do. do. do. 1 
Queen, between 4th and 5th, Swk. 1 


pt bat bt bet 

















I 
Lombard street, Jefferson Row, city 1 
Sixth, near Race, do. |30 1 
Market, bet. Sch’ylkill 3d & 4th, do |28) | 1 
Bird’s court, bet. 10th & 11th, do, |26 1 


Gillis’s alley, city 25| 1 
do. do. 23) 1 
do. do. 30 1 
Ten foot alley and Fitzwater, Moy. |25) 1 
157 Lombard street, city 19) | 1 
Fotterall’s Alley, Moy. 1 
17 Pine alley, Southwark 30} 1 
Bedford, bet. 11th and 12th. Moy. |37} | 1 
Ten foot alley, city 40) 1 
South, above Sixth, city 38 1 
St. Mary near Seventh, city 39 1 
do. do. do. 30 1 
16 Lombard street do. 20 1 
288 South Seventh street, Moy. 10) 1 
do. do, ] 
212 South Sixth street, city 1 
Frankford road, opp. Shack. Kens. 1 
Sixth and South, Moy. 30} 1 
do. do. 6) 1 
Carpenter street, Southwark 47\ 1 
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CHOLERA CASES CONTINUED. 








Date. Residence. 














Aug 10)Kelly street, city 


Cor. Sch’kill 8th & Hamilton, P.T.} 6 


Frazer’s court, 5th bel. Christ. Swk. 


11|Market, above Schuyl, 3d, city 
Lombard, above 7th, do 
11 Vine, above Broad, do 
37 Spruce street, do 


Mann’s alley, near Rac. & 2d, do 
Corner Spruce and Front, do 
|Townsend’s court, do 
Front, above Spruce, do 
Eighth, below Shippen, Moyam’ng 
Cypress alley, (a child, ) city 
Shippen, above 12th, (adult, ) Moy. 
do do (child,) do 

Fitzwater, below 6th, do 






































Corner Schuyl. 8th & Walnut, city 
do Key’salley and Front, do 
138 North Front street, do 
Market, above Schuyl. 5th, do 
Arch street ferry, do 
Front, above Callowhill, N. L. 
A male, city 
102 Swanson, Southwark 
Fifth, below Carpenter, Southwark 
Fourth and Christian, do 
52 Fitzwater, Moyamensing 
Fifth, below Shippen, Southwark 
do do do 
Corner of Beach and Walnut, city 
Penn, above Marsh, Kensington 
Bishop street, do 
Duke, above Cherry, do 
Back of 44 Crown street, city 
Eleventh, bet. Pine & Lombard 
23 North Front do 
Stamper’s lane, Moyamensing 
Queen street wharf, Southwark 
Gamphor’s court, do 
Corner South and Clifton, Moya. 


Germantown Road, above 2d, N. L. 
Back of Vine, above 8th, P. T. 
Fourth below Arch street, city 
Poplar lane, bel. Charlotte, N, L. 
20 Hurst street, city 

Back of 100 Gaskill, city 

Fourth and Brown, N. L. 

65 Small street, Moyamensing 
Carpenter, bel. 9th, do 
Callowhill, near Delaware, N. L. 
ackson court, Maiden street, do 
Freytag’s alley, Moyamensing 
Fifth, below German, Southwark 
Small, near 5th, Moyamensing 
Shippen, above 13th, do 
U.S. Arsenal, Passyunk 

Ridge Road, above Green, P. T. 
Third, below South, Southwark 
Water, below Queen, do 
Queen, below 3d, do 
George, above Plumb, do 
Raron, above South, city, 

Back of Fetter lane, do 

Cherry, bet 3d & 4th, do 

3 St. Mary’salley, do 

Joint alley, near Broad & Ches. city! 


Sixth, below Fitzwater, do |32 
Schuylkill 5th, above Spruce, city [25 
Pratt’s court, N. L. 40 


Front, above Coates, N. L. 25 
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| Yxutow Fryer iw Partapereata.—Phi- 

ee was nearly desolated by the yel- 
low fever, in 1793, and again in 1798. In- 
quiries have been recently made as to the 
mortality of that disease in those years, to 
contrast it with the deaths by the prevail- 
ing pestilence. To furnish some informa- 
tion on the subject, we have gathered the 
following from the papers of 1798. Some 
dates are wanting. Poulson, 


Deaths by Yellow Fever in Philadelphia 


in 1798, 

Aug. 28 39 Sept. 20 59 
30 36 25 76 
31 47 26 82 

Sept. 1 34 Q7 95 
9 41 28 94 
4 60 Oct. 1 107 
5 59 9 71 
6 50 3 50 
7 52 5 32 
11 73 8 21 
13 66 9 20 
14 60 10 23 
16 11 39 
17 198 12 39 
18 54 15 97 
19 62 


The disease abated as the cool weather 
came on, and disappeared by the close of 
the autumn. It prevailed in the same year 
to a limited extent in New York, Boston, 
and several other places. 

In the month of August,1798, the deaths 


in Philadelphia, were - - 621 
In August, 1793, - - 264 
In twelve days in Sept. 1798 - 720 

do. do. 1793, 290 
From Aug. 8, to Oct, 3, 1798, 2778 
d do. 1793, 1847 


0. 
In 1793 it was calculated that 17,000 in- 
| habitants left Philadelphia during the sick- 
ness. In 1793, 50,000. 
| A Philadelphia paper of October 8th, 
said—‘*We may rationally conclude there 
i are not more than 3,000 souls in the city.” 
The disease was very fatal. The great- 
est number of new cases we recollect to 
have noticed in one day, was 111. 
| The population of Philadelphia in 1792 
ca about 50,000, In 1798, about 90,000. 
| 
| 
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We have the mortification again to point 
' out two or three errata in our last number 
| —which it is important to correct—as they 
occur in the list of post offices. By some 
jaccident, the name of Berxs county is 
omitted, and the offices of that county are 
arranged with those of Bedford county; a 
line drawn between Woodbury and Adams- 
ville will separate them. The name of Le- 
HIGH county is omitted in the same way, and 
its offices united with those of Lebanon 
county; a line must be passed between 
Stumptown and Allentown. Somenset 
county offices are in like manner arrang- 
ed with those of Schuylkill coun‘y, and 
will be distinguished by a line passing be- 
‘tween West Penn and Berlin. 
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